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SUSANNAH. 

ENGRAVED BY T. W. HUNT, FROM THE STATUE BY G. B. LOMBARDI IN THE POSSESSION OF 

F. DIXON HARTLAND, ESQ. 



MONG the works of the old painters, and occa- 
sionally, though rarely, among those of modern 
times, the story of the wife of Joachim, the Baby- 
lonian, has been made the subject of a picture ; 
for example, a few years since we published in 
our Journal zx\. engraving of ' Susannah,' from a 
very beautiful and striking picture by Mr. J. R. 
Herbert, R.A. We cannot, however, call to mind a sculptural 
representation of the heroine of the Jewish apocryphal narrative, 
till Signer Lombardi's came before us. The sculptor belongs to 
the Roman school ; he contributed three works to the International 
Exhibition of 1862: these were 'Innocence,' a sitting figure, in 
marble ; ' A Boy sleeping among Flowers ; ' and ' A Sleeping Boy 




covered with a veil ' — works that attracted deserved attention at 
the time. But, so far as our recollection serves at this distance of 
time, the figure here engraved surpasses in grace of form and beau- 
ty of modelling that of the ' Innocence,' with which alone it can 
be compared. The only objection that might be taken to it is, 
that the figure is too slight and delicate for the Hebrew women of 
old, as they have generally been represented in works of Art ; she 
is quite petite, even her features are indicative of such a charac- 
teristic. The expression of the face, her attitude, and movement, 
suggest the idea that the sculptor intended to represent her as star- 
tled by some noise just as she is about to step into the water. Sig- 
ner Lombard! has succeeded in his ' Susannah ' in producing a very 
elegant statue, though it may not show much originality of invention. 



THE SALON OF 1875. 



SECOND PAPER. 




LMA-TADEMA sends this year but a single pic- 
ture, a group of the nobles and ladies of an- 
cient Rome in a painter's atelier, and engaged in 
examining the pictures. Less cold and colour- 
less than was his ' Sculptor's Studio ' of last year, 
it recalls that picture very much in character and 
in design. The centre group, which includes a 
stately-looking gentleman in a white toga, and a fine-looking Ro- 
man matron draped in pale pink, is well designed and expressive. 
The pair are intent upon a painting placed before them ; the gen- 
tleman holds a yellow dahlia carelessly between his fingers. The 
personage who stands behind them in a garb of black-and-gold has 
anything but a Roman physiognomy. In the costumes and acces- 
sories one sees ample evidence of the studious accuracy and schol- 
arly research of the artist. The embroideries on the draperies, 
the inlaid chair, the tesselated pavement, are all true to the period 
represented. 

MuUer, whose 'Last Victims of the Reign of Terror' has for so 
many years formed one of the chief attractions of the grand Salon. 
of the Luxembourg, exhibits three pictures, all differing widely from 
each other. One represents the madness of Ki7%g Lear — the scene 
where Kent, Edgar, and the Fool, have taken refuge in a hovel 
with the poor crazed king. The figure of Lear, enveloped in a 
tattered regal robe of crimson velvet, and his head with its masses 
of wild white hair and frenzied expression, are well imagined and 
very striking. The Fool is, however, too much of a commonplace 
vulgar jester, and the hovel bears too much the aspect of a baronial 
hall, to realise our ideal of Shakesneare's conception. Another of 
his paintings is called ' L'Attente ) (' Lying in wait '). A tall, 
sinewy-looking Arab, his gaunt, muscular form but half concealed 
by a striped woollen tunic, leans against a whitewashed wall, clutch- 
ing his long, sharp knife in his hand, and awaiting the approach' of 
his enemy. The expression of his dark, sinister face and glittering 
eyes is very fine, and tells a story of revengeful hate and contem- 
plated crime. The third of MtlUer's paintings differs entirely from 
the other two, and gives a forcible idea of the versatility of his 
talent. This little picture, which is called 'One Instant alone,'- 
represents a chubby-looking baby-boy, about eighteen months old, 
clad only in a shirt and pair of socks, who has incautiously been 
left one moment alone with a saucepan of pap beside him. He is 
improving his opportunities — the rascal — and having already poked 
his doll, head-foremost, into the saucepan, he is busily employed in 
pouring pap with a spoon into the interior of his mamma's watch, 
which he has pulled from the table, and the chain of which he has 



got tangled round his wrist. The intensely busy expression of his 
chubby face is extremely amusing. 

Caraud, whose pretty ' Conversation ' was so much admired at 
the Salo7t last year, and was so popular when photographed, ex- 
hibits a single picture called 'The Pricked Finger.' In a pleasant 
portico, before an elegant salon, sits a pretty girl in blue satin who 
has been engaged in hemming cambric rufifles, and who has wounded 
one of her dainty little fingers in the process. Seated before her on 
a low stool, a gallant young gentleman, in green changeable silk, 
and with powdered hair, is engaged in bandaging the wounded 
member. He is very grave and wholly absorbed in his task, while 
the fair sufferer is laughing. Evidently it is not the lady who is in 
danger. 

From the graceful and sentimental pencil of Compte-Calix we 
have three pictures distinguished in the catalogue by their fanciful 
titles — ' The Little Road which leads afar ' (' Petit Chemin que 
mene Loin), 'Ou Diable vont-ils?' ('Where the Deuce are they 
going? '), and 'Bonne Nuit, Voisin.' The first represents a wood- 
land-path, down which a pair of lovers are straying. We only see 
the lady's back, her high-looped fair hair, and her costume of pale 
tints and soft texture ; she dangles her open parasol with a preoc- 
cupied air, while the handsome young fellow at her side bends 
towards her with a look of eager devotion. In the second, a young 
lady holds open a door cut in a garden-wall, and looks out with an 
air of not altogether pleased astonishment, while her dog at her 
side, with pricked-up ears and eager, quivering tail, looks just ready 
to dart out and join those unseen ones who are going the deuce 
knows where ! The lady's costume of black velvet and pale dove- 
grey harmonises admirably with the woodland tints about her. 
'Bonne Nuit, Voisin,' represents two antique houses with pointed 
gables and overhanging fronts, bathed above in the pale light of a 
full though unseen moon, while from the lower windows streams a 
flood of ruddy lamplight. At one of these windows a young girl 
stands in the act of calling a good-night to a young man at one of 
the upper windows of the other house. The contrasted effects of 
lamplight and moonlight are skilfully managed. 

Goupil's picture entided *In 1795' — a full-length and life-size 
figure of a Merveilleuse — is remarkable for the force and sobriety 
with which a subject so tempting to extravagance of colour and 
frivolity of detail is treated. In a toilette of black and dark crim- 
son satin, and wearing a broad hat with plumes, the lady presents 
herself before us as a veritable image of the dames of that extrava- 
gant epoch. The rich yet quiet colouring, the admirable manner 
in which the sheen and ripple of the salon draperies are rendered, 
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and the masterly management of light and shade, make this a veiy 
•striking picture. 

Vibert contributes two works, one of which, ' The Burgomaster's 
Portrait' (now rechristened, at my suggestion, 'The Painter's Re- 
pose') has already received full notice in these columns. The 
other, which is no less admirable in conception and treatment, is 
called 'The Grasshopper and the Ant,' an illustration of that so- 
often illustrated fable— a wintry landscape covered with snow, a 
pair of sumpter-mules toiling away in the distance under the charge 
of a monk, and laden with provisions for the monastery, prominent 
among which we discern the carcase of a fat porker, and in the fore- 
ground a poor strolling lute-player, vainly soliciting alms of a fat, 
comfortable-looking friar. The unhappy minstrel, in a tight-fitting 
green suit, pinched and drawn with the cold, with one bare heel 
peeping out of a hole in his long hose, is a fitting representative of 
the chilled grasshopper of the stoiy. The lute slung at his back is 
artfully disposed so as to represent the wings of the insect, while 
the broken peacock's feathers in his cap suggest the creature's 
antennje. The contrast between this frozen waif of summer and 
his jolly interlocutor is very excellently rendered. The fat, red- 
faced old monk, in his substantial gown of brown woollen stuff, 
and with a fat turkey slung to his shoulders, is evidently preaching 
a sermon to the shivering minstrel ; his very hands, in their purple 
mittens as he spreads them abroad to give point and emphasis to 
his speech, are eloquent of selfish comfort. One can fancy him say- 
ing, in the words of La Fontaine's version of the fable : 

" So you have sung all summer long? Well, then, now you may 
dance." 

It is a matter of wonderment why the really powerful pencil of 
Ribot should be given over to the exemplification of strange theo- 
ries in Art. It is said that this artist tries to emulate the tints of 
the ancient Spanish pictures, and to give his canvases the tone and 
hues which the years and the dust of centuries bestow upon a 
painting ; doubtful boons at best, and certainly not to be secured by 
any modern imitation. It is said, I know not how truthfully, that 
he paints upon black canvas in an atte-mpt to secure the coveted 
tone. One of the new works which he exhibits this year, called ' A 
Normandy Cabaret,' which shows a group of coarse, boorish heads, 
is forcibly painted, notwithstanding its peculiar colouring. But his 
portrait of M. Van den Broek is very dreadful to contemplate. 
Painted with all the roughness and lack of finish of Franz Hals, 
and possessing none of that master's marvellous vigour and breadth 
of handling, the unfortunate sitter looks as though he were not 
only badly afflicted with the leprosy, but stood in need of a good 
washing. The flesh looks as though it had been painted with an 
equal mixture of soot and chalk. 

Boulanger's 'Gynecee,' his sole contribution this year, has al- 
ready been noticed in the Art Journal. Less dramatic and less 
striking than was his ' Appian Way ' of last season, it is still a good 
specimen of his conscientious and powerful talent. Accurate in 
detail, and painted with all that care and finish which he ever be- 
stows upon his works, ' The Gynecee ' forms an excellent pendant 
to ' The Appian Way,' being a scene from the domestic life of 
ancient Rome, as its predecessor was of its out-door diversions. 
The group of children who are amusing themselves on the borders 
of the mimic lake forms an admirable transcriptioh of child-life. 
The little, golden-haired girl, in particular, who is stooping down 
to gaze at her brother's toy-vessel, is very charming. 

Bakalowicz's ' Game at Chess ' and ' The Jewels ' are in his usual 
accurate and highly-finished style. The first represents Louis XIII. 
inviting Cardinal Richelieu to play at chess with him. The colour- 
ing of this picture is more subdued than is usual with this artist, 
but the scarlet robes of tjie great cai-dinal lend warmth and rich- 
ness to the general tone. The gravely courteous face of the gen- 
tleman in waiting, who is bringing fonvard a chair for Richelieu, is 
the most expressive point in the painting. ' The Jewels ' shows us 
two pretty girls in the costume of the court of Henri II., the one in 
pink satin and the other in white, and both engaged in examining 
the contents of a cabinet. One is inspecting a miniature, while the 
other holds up a string of pearls. Those familiar with the works 
of this artist can imagine how well the satin and lace and jewels 
are rendered. 

The battle-pieces are numerous, and are, as usual, very popular. 
As a scene of actual war, De Neuville's ' Attack on a House at 
Villersexel — Army of the East,' is the most important and the most 



successful. Since the death of Vernet no artist has ever before 
arisen who can so successfully depict war in its various phases — the 
hurly-burly of a conflict, the white wreaths of smoke, the darting 
tongues of flame from the exploding guns, the fury of the combat, 
the anguish of the wounded, and the dread silence of the dead. 
The barricaded house, each window sending forth ,its puffs of white 
smoke and shafts of fire, and the determination and fury of the 
attacking party, are wonderfully rendered. Some of the French 
soldiery are pushing up a wagon loaded with straw, while others 
are rushing forward with lighted torches. One of the soldiers has 
been stricken down by a ball, but in his hand, stiffened in death, he 
still holds aloft his flaming torch. This figure forms the most 
striking episode in the foreground. This picture and the same 
artist's ' Surprise in the Environs of Metz ' are among the very 
best of the military paintings, and fully sustain the high reputation 
which the artist gained last year by his ' Combat on a Railroad.' 
Detaille's ' Passing Regiment,' though a picture of great power, and 
thoroughly military in style, can hardly be termed a war-scene, as 
the regiment in question is merely on a peaceful march down the 
boulevards. The point chosen is the Porte St.-Martin ; the season 
is winter, and a grey sky overhangs the snow-covered buildings 
and slushy earth. The regiment, preceded by its stately drum- 
major, is passing through the street, accompanied and followed 
by the usual crowd of boys and idlers, while the passers-by look 
on from under the shelter of their umbrellas. A throng of omni- 
buses, crowded out of place by the soldiers, occupies one side at 
the base of the lofty arch of the Porte St.-Martin, which towers In 
the murky air, crowned and crested with snow. A spirited scene 
of wintry life on the boulevards, as well as of military movement, 
it attracts much praise, as well as notice. Of Yvon's ' Charge of 
the Cuirassiers at Reichshofen,' I have already spoken. Berne- 
Bellecour's 'Sharp-shooters of the Seine' has also already been 
noticed. His picture entitled 'La Breche,' which represents a 
party of French soldiers repelling an attack from behind a broken 
wall, is well painted, and is full of life and spirit. 

Lobrichon's ' Spectre Rouge ' is one of the most charming pic- 
tures of child-life in the Salon. A chubby, rosy, laughing little 
scamp has just touched the spring of a jack-in-the box, and the 
scarlet-clad figure has leaped out, to the infinite terror and amaze- 
ment of a ver)' small girl, who, bending forward, contemplates the 
marvel with wide-open eyes. The contrast between the fun and en- 
joyment depicted on the one childish face, and the scared astonish- 
ment of the other, is very amusing and well delineated. Another 
attractive child-picture of De Coninck's ' Friend of the Birds ' — 
a beautiful dark-eyed little girl, wrapped in a shawl, and engaged 
in scattering crumbs on the snow-covered window-sill for her fea- 
thered pensioners. The face is very lovely, the eyes large, dark, 
and full of expression, and the rich masses of loosened hair are 
thrown back with artistic yet life-like carelessness. 

It is rather singular, remembering the gigantic panorama of the 
'Siege of Paris,' now on exhibition on the Champs Elysees, to find 
here a canvas of moderate size and of a high degree of finish, 
signed with the name of Philippoteaux, the painter of that huge 
and wonderful work. The picture in the Salon represents the 
meeting of Henri IV. and Sully after the battle of Ivry. The 
" Memoirs of Sully " relate how that eminent statesman received 
several severe wounds at the battle of Ivry, and when he was being 
transported back to Rosny, a few days later, on a litter, he met the 
cortege of the king, who was on a hunting-expedition. Springing 
from his horse, the king rushed to the litter, inquired into the state 
of Sully's health, and, falling on his neck, embraced him warmly. 
The picture represents the moment when Henry, with open arms, 
is advancing impetuously towards the litter on which reposes Sully, 
covered with bandages, yet with his pale face lighted with anima- 
tion at the sight of his king. The train of soldiers with casques 
and cuirasses, that follows the wounded hero, extends on one side, 
while at the other is visible the hunting-suite of the king. Crowded 
with figures, and full of life and animation, this picture is one of 
the best historical paintings in the Salon. 

Brian's ' Baptismal Day ' is a very delicately-painted picture of a 
chubby baby in its christening-robes and gold-embroidered cap, 
clutching a gold rattle and covered with a gorgeous counter- 
pane of white-quilted satin edged with lace; all the accessories 
are well painted and highly finished. Vollon's ' Armour ' is a won- 
derfully well-executed picture of a suit of antique armour. The 
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skill of this artist in delineating the reflections and shadows of a 
metallic surface finds better scope in such a subject than in the 
copper kettles he has so often painted. He has shown that he can 
paint men as well as metals, in the figure of the young man who is 
engaged in rubbing up the armour. 

Lecomte Dunoy, whose 'Egyptian King,' with its fine effects of 
moonlight, attracts so many gazers in the new hall of the Luxem- 
bourg, has contributed two pictures to the Salon. The first, ' A 
Honeymoon at Venice,' shows a loving couple in gay mediasval at- 
tire, floating in a richly-decorated gondola on the bosom of a canal, 
under the rays of a moon as intense and silvery as those which 
light his Egyptian picture. His other painting is called 'The 
Dream of Cosrou.' A white-turbaned negro has sunk back in a 
sitting posture on his couch in the full ecstasy of an opium-smo- 



ker's paradise, while the curling smoke from his nargileh floats over- 
head, and assumes the outline of a young and lovely. woman smil- . 
ing down upon him. An original conception, and ably treated, 
though both pictures partake of the leading defects of this artist — 
a certain hardness of surface and dryness of colouring. 

Castiglione's two fine views of ' Haddon Hall ' and ' The Villa 
Frascati near Rome,' which I described in a former article, are 
among the recognised gems of the Salon. 

The sculpture' department, representing as it does a branch of 
Art in which the French are never very strong, presents scarcely 
any features of interest. Mercie's 'Gloria Victis,' which in plaster 
carried off the medal of honor last year, makes its reappearance this 
season in bronze. Carpeaux and Clesinger are represented merely 
by two or three unimportant busts. LuCY H. Hooper. 
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HE impressions received from a rapid inspection 
of over a thousand paintings are to be accepted, 
perhaps, with a certain degree of caution ; yet, on a 
review of the pictures now exhibiting in the Royal 
Academy, we find nothing to withdraw from our 
previous article on the subject, and only some ad- 
ditions to make. Already G. D. Leslie's best and 
most spirited contribution of the year, ' School Revisited,' has, in a 
way, become familiar to the public, through the engraving of the 
young town miss, who bears her honours so meekly in the original 
picture ; but there remain unnoticed two other works by the same 
artist in the exhibition, which are replete with beauty, and strongly 
impressed with that individuality of careful draughtsmanship, and 
soberness and delicacy of colouring, for which Mr. Leslie has be- 
come so widely and favourably known. ' The Path by the River ' 
and ' On the Banks of the Thames : A. D. 200,' are charming 
pieces of sky and water painting, representing studious or lovesick 
damsels, the one of the nineteenth, the other of the second cen- 
tury, dreaming away the time on the banks of the silvery Thames. 
The Romano-British lady is seatetT on the terrace of what we 
take to be a Roman villa of the period, with the silvery-bronze 
water of the thin, unpolluted river sweeping languidly past on its 
way to the sea. The osiers and the green foliage on the bank are 
bursting with freshness and beauty ; and the lady herself charms 
us with all those marked features of female loveliness which 
drew from the Roman pontiff of old the exclamation, that the 
British maidens of his time were not Angles but angels. ' The 
Path by the River ' may be viewed in these present days by the 
way wanderer who cares for the luxury of a summer-day's mean- 
dering in the meadows which skirt the Thames by Richmond. A 
painting of some importance in the first gallery, and which we 
were compelled to pass over in our last paper is, ' Pour les Pau- 
vres," by W. F. Yeames, N.R.A. In this we are introduced to a 
party of comely Sisters of Charity, who drag through the snow a 
rude sleigh, to collect from the affluent alms in kind. The story 
is carefully told, and can hardly fail to have an awakening influ- 
ence in the direction of charity ; but the artist's power of depict- 
ing snow is tame and spiritless by the side of the crispness and 
life observable in the frozen, feathery particles in Riviere's ' War- 
Time ' on the opposite side of the room. This is the more to be 
regretted, seeing that the whole composition would seem to de- 
pend upon the degree of vividness and force with which winter is 
presented to our view. Riviere's ' Last of the Garrison ' is, per- 
haps, the most telling of this artist's contributions, as 'War- 
Time ' (already noticed) is the most pathetic. A magnificent blood- 
hound lies wounded at the door of a noble mansion, which has 
evidently just been taken and pillaged. The unhinged, shot-riven 
door, the smouldering match of the musket, the debris of walls 
and roof, and the curis of pale smoke from the arras, tell of the 
^desperate resistance of the defenders, whose last, most gallant 
representative, in form of the noble hound, now lies a-dying. 



This painting is an admirable study from animal life, presented in 
very tragic surroundings. A scarcely less worthy example of the 
difficult art of interfusing humour, sentiment, and interest, into 
pictures of animals is to be found in J. A. Fitzgerald's ' Detected;' 
and here, again, a blood-hound is the prominent figure in the 
painting. Two unmistakable thieves, whose very looks bespeak 
knavish acts and deeds, are making off through the venerable 
cloisters of some ancient church, laden with the spoils of sacrile- 
gious plunder. Emerging from beneath an old doorway, they 
come upon the blood-hound, who has been patrolling the pre- 
cincts, and who asks them as plainly as dumb beast ever asked 
men anything, " Will you be good enough to tell me what brings 
you here, and to whom I have the honour of addressing myself.^ " 
The comical expression in the inqusitive side-glance of the dog, 
and the surprised, terror-stricken faces of the robbers, are excel- 
lently well done, and say much for the future of this artist. In 
the same direction of amusing, humorous painting, evidencing 
much skill in draughtsmanship and some power of landscape- 
painting on the part of the artist, we have to notice Mr. W. D. 
Sadler's ' Steady, Brother, steady ! ' Here we are introduced to 
the society of two genial brothers of the angle, brothers of the 
cowl, too, fishing in the grounds of a monastery. A sturdy monk, 
standing on a rustic bridge crossing a stream, has barely hooked 
by the nose a pike, who shows the strongest disposition to be off 
and away as fast as fins can carry him. Down in the rushes, knee- 
deep in slippery marsh and mud, an older and less excitable brother, 
seeing the inexperienced eagerness of the fisherman, which will 
surely result in the loss of the fish, with deprecatory gesture of 
one hand and using the landing-net with the other, exclaims, 
" Steady, brother, steady ! " The buriy, jovial-looking holder of 
the rod, with mouth screwed up and cheeks blown out with excite- 
ment, is going to fling line and fish overhead into the trees be- 
yond ; but the older fisherman, who has, doubtless, sent up many 
a basketful of speckled trout to the abbot's table, saves his friend 
from the misfortune by a word in season and a little timely assist- 
ance. The story is admirably told, and painted with considerable 
ability. This is Mr. Sadler's only contribution to the exhibition, 
which suggests that he has not yet even approached the charmed 
circle of associates ; but we have noticed many contributions from 
the studios of these, the more favoured undergraduates of the 
Academy, which are not by any means beyond the standard of 
excellence exhibited by this rising (and we hope studious) freshman. 
Humorous, and entirely void of vulgarity as all Mr. Marks's 
paintings are, is a picture representing two friends of the Eliza- 
bethan era, one of whom — 

"With laughter-crinkled visage, and with eye 
Sparkling with mirth's own light, the humourist 
Recounts the merry jest, too good to keep. — 
Possession burns him ; and he must impart 
To the first patient ear, or keen or dull, 
The quaint conceit that longs for auditor." 



